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This report reflects the major outcomes of an eighteen month pilot project 
which sought to develop procedures for improving the quality and scope of uni- 
versity assistance in the in-service education of practicing school administrators. 
In effect the project was predicated on the assumption that a teacher education 
institution has a responsibility for in-servic2 as well as pre-service pro- 
fessional education, that in-service education cannot be divorced from the 
totality of teacher education, and that improved procedures can be developed 
for meeting the in-service education responsibilities. It was assumed further 
that the procedures developed during this project would have replicative value 
in other environments with somewhat similar conditions. 

Of course, the ultimate results of such an endeavor are dependent upon the 
quality and depth of participation of those involved in the effort. In this 
regard we acknowledge the eager, cooperative, and meaningful participation 

of the more than seventy school administrators who gave unstintingly of 

« 

themselves to make the project succeed. The project staff is deeply appreci- 
ative of the efforts of these administrators. They offered themselves as 
willing subjects in the experimentation, made available their schools as 
laboratories, and provided encouragement and stimulation throughout the 
duration of the project. We shall forever be grateful for this participation. 

The untimely death of Dr. Louis Swanson, an invaluable staff member, 
affected the final six months of the project and the ultimate outcome of 
the entire effort. His unusual skill in working with people, his under- 
standing of human motivation, and his remarkable power of empathy with others 
were and are sorely missed. Because this was his last major professional 
contribution it is only fitting that we dedicate this report to him. 
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v A report of this kind, can fee examined .superficially and '.reflect. only the 
objective results as presented on the Wtitten page. However, we urge the 
reader to interpolate these printed words and statistics to catch the flavor 
of human interaction and effort striving to find practical answers to chal- 
lenging problems. We trust above all that what we have done trill be . • e ; 

* 

provocative stimuli for others who are grasping for handles in this complex 
arena. 



Fred Edmonds 
James B. Kincheloe 
James R. Ogle tree 
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CHAPTER I 



INTRODUCTION 

Background 

This developmental project. Contract E-026, entitled Developing Procedures 
for the In-Service Education of School Administrators has been an extension of 
the work of the project staff covering & seven-year period. During this time, 
the staff's experiences validated th® need for a more systematic effort to 
extend its own knowledge, experience and skill in this area. Subsequently, 
the proposal for this project was submitted and ultimately approved for the 
period July 7, 1964 through December 31, 1965. 

The Problem and Its Rationale 

As a developmental activity, this project sought to develop procetdures 
for extending the educational horizons and improving the performance of 
school administrators practicing in four selected rural, culturally deprived 
and economically depressed areas by: (1) using the administrators' school 

districts as laboratories in which greater competency in school administration 
could be developed, and (2) using a college team of "specialists" to work 

A 

with teams of local school district administrators on* the -job to: (a) analyze 
their present administrative practices, (t>) identify their most preusing 
inadequacies, (c) acquire the knowledge and skills for planning and initiating 
needed administrative modifications and (d) develop and employ procedures for 
evaluating the consequences of such modifications. 

Undergirding the above statement of the problem was the assumption that 
enterprises seldom exceed the vision, knowledge and/or skills of their leaders, 
and that today's need for exceptional leadership in the educational enterprise 



is surpassed by no other. Consequently, the extension of existing know- 
ledge in the area of in-service education of practicing administrators should 
rank exceedingly high on any list of factors critical to the improvement of 
public education. 

Justification of the need for extension of such knowledge eminates from 
several sources. First, is the fact that the convergent forces of techno- 
logical change, societal expectations and national needs focus full atten- 
tion upon education as the hope for national social, economic, and political 
survival. Adequate response to such attention necessitates radical modifica- 
tions of the school as a social institution and of the instructional programs 
schools provide. Such modifications concomitantly necessitate improvement in 
the performance of the professional staffs responsible for planning, adminis- 
tering and implementing these new modified institutions. 

Already practicing administrators must deal in some way with current 
efforts: (a) to streamline various bodies of knowledge to be used as 

curriculum content, (b) to initiate experimental or pilot programs in such 
areas as programmed instruction, educational materials, media and teaching 
procedures, (c) to increase the competencies and supply of personnel in 
specialized areas such as foreign languages, mathematics and science; and 
(d) to extend knowledge of the educational process through basic and applied 
research. 

To be sure, societal expectations and current efforts to modify instruc- 
tional programs are affecting the educational eacdrprise. However, to ' crease 
or enhance such modifications requires alterations in the vision, knowledge 
and skills of school administrators and supervisors. The studies of Berthold, 
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Collins, Ebey, Mark and Skogsberg all conclude that the administrator, by virtue 
of the nature of his position and the legal setting in which he functions, is 
the most significant single factor in influencing modifications, adaptations 
and innovations in school programs.* - 

The relatively low replacement ratio among currently practicing adminis- 
trators further evidence a need for extending current knowledge regarding their 
in-service education. If, as several estimates indicate, the typical admin- 
istrator is duly “certified” and is in his mid-forties, he probably will con- 
tinue as an administrator for approximately twenty years with no legal require- 
ments to advance his current levels of knowledge or competencies. Subsequently, 
his role in initiating and/or facilitating innovation would tend to be limited. 

Finally, innovations and modifications seem also to be influenced by the 
career routes of administrators. Carlson's study of "insiders” and "outsiders” 
indicates that change or innovations seldom occur — or are less likely to occur-- 
in those districts where two consecutive superintendents are appointed from 
within that district. ^ Promotion of more than one insider tends to result in 
stagnation for even the highly innovative school districts. Yet, conditions 
in many rural, culturally deprived and econoirically depressed areas often pre- 
clude the appointment of "outsiders” as superintendents. For example, practi- 
cally all the current administrators in Eastern Kentucky are indigenous to 
that region if not to the districts in which they practice. Consequently, in- 
structional innovations in that area have long been stabilized. 

*Don K. Ross (editor). Administration for Adaptability , Vol. II, Metro- 
politan School Study Council, New York, New York, 1951, pp* 90-105. 

^Richard Carlson, "Succession and Performance Among School Superintendents 
Administrative Science Quarterly. Vt>l. 6, No. 2, Sept., 1961. 
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This is but to say that the extension of current knowledge of the in-service 
education of school administration seems an essential ingredient for devising 
new procedures for accelerating educational innovations and modification in 
response to societal demands that quality and excellence become handmaidens to 
quantity and universality in its public schools* For as Engleman stated, '*Nothing 
grows obsolete more rapidly than public education under the leadership of an 
administrator grown stale or unaware of the critical issues and changing de- 
mands on the schools. 

Objectives 

This developmental project deviated from the typical in-service education 
activity in that it sought: 

X. To develop new understandings about in-service education for school 
administrators by use of: 

A. A college instructional team, supported by consultants from anthro- 
pology, political science, psychology, and sociology, and teams of 
school administrators from local school districts. 

B. Four selected school districts in Eastern Kentucky as laboratories 
for developing both the content and procedures. 

II. To determine the extent to which administrators in the four selected 
rural, economically depressed and culturally deprived districts modify 
their performance by attempting to help them: 
ho Conceptualize their administrative job 

B. Clarify their administrative organisation 

C. Identify their school problems 



SpiniB E. Engleman, **A School for Administrator s*'. The School Administra- 
tor. 19:2 December 1961. 
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D. Formulate solutions for their school problems 

E. Evaluate results of their administrative performance 

III. To experiment with field work as a part of the advanced preparation of 
promising young administrators by including them as members of the 
college interdisciplinary team. 

Factors to be Evaluated 

A project of this type necessitated a close personal relationship be- 
tween its staff and the participants. As participant - observer innovators 
such a staff collected data far in excess of the purposes of the project itself. 
Therefore, the researchers held themselves in check so that their field re- 
ports were germane to the purposes of their undertaking. Consequently, in 
keeping with the above stated purposes, data were collected so that the 
following factors could be determined: 

1. Changes in individual and/or teams 1 : (a) Concepts of their jobs, 

(b) ability to identify administrative problems, (c) ability to acquire 
competencies needed to resolve administrative problems, and (d) ability 

-to develop and apply procedures for improving their performance as ad- 
ministrators. 

2. Changes in the administrative procedures at both the district and 
individual school levels. 

3. Changes in the Instructional programs initiated during this project. 

4. Procedures used by the college team in determining and developing 
procedures for use in each school district. 

5. Procedures used by the college team in its efforts to provide in- 
service experiences for individuals and teams in the participating 



districts. 
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Related Research 

Specific studies in the area of in-service education of school leaders, 
administrators, are exceedingly limited. Possibly it is symptomatic of much 
of education that while the body of literature in this field is rapidly ex- 
panding, most of it is addressed to: (a) a recognition of the need for admin- 
istrators to continue their development after beginning their practice, (b) a 
reporting of new or current practice, or (c) a projection of the need for new 
innovations in this field. 

For example, Hollis Moore*s thought provoking Studies in School Adminis- 
tration identifies eight "innovations” in the in-service education of admin- 
istrators.* These included: (1) intervisitations, (2) clinics, (3) workshops, 
and conferences using case studies, (4) pilot centers for in-service educa- 
tion of staff on the role of the administrator in relation to staff, (5) con- 
ferences using such techniques as "role playing", "demonstrations", "socio- 
drama" and "brainstorming 1 *, (6) study groups to engage in joint research (in 
this instance teachers were involved in determining "Sfhat is i.he status of 
our instructional program?^, (7) state departments of education assigning 
personnel to work with administrators and study groups, and (8) new instru- 
ments of communication. 

Illustrative of the dearth of research in this area, Hoore cited some 
twenty-six references specifically related to in-service education of admin- 
istrators. Of these only one** alluded to determining the effects in-service 

*Hollis A. Hoore Jr . , Studies in School Administration . American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators, Washington, D.C.”, 1957. 

■’Fred C. Ayers, "Five Research Procedures for Determining the Value of 
In-Service Training for Administrators", The Ration *s Schools. June, 1951. 



education had on administrators. It, too, proposed research procedures rather 
than the consequences of such procedures. 

The awareness of the need for the 'development of more adequate in-service 
education programs is further illustrated by other publications. > 's 0 ** 

This expanding body of literature also reflects scattered attempts to 
use college consultants as specialists in providing assistance to school 
administrators. 10,11, 12, 13 $f these only Mackenzie and Corey's Instruction- 
al leadership, allude to the development and use of a college team in using 
a local school district as a laboratory and reports and evaluation of the 
procedures employed by these college personnel. 



^American Association of School Administrators, Professional Administra- 
tors for America's Schools. Thirty-eighth yearbook. (Washington: The Asso- 

ciation), 1960. 

7 Jack Culbertson and Stephen Hencley, Preparing Administrators s New 
Perspectives (Columbus c The University Council for Educational Administra- 
tors, 1962) 

^American Association of School Administrators, Inservice Education for 
School Administrators. Forty-first Yearbook. (Washington: The Association), 1963. 

9 F.F. Beach and Stanley Ratliff, "The School Administrator's Need for 
Inservice Education," School Life (March, 1963) 

I \N. Mackenzie, S.M. Corey and Associates, Instructional Leadership 
(New 1. it : Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University), 

1954. 

13 -Lyle Hanna, ; "Special Service for Small School Systems," American 
School Board Journal. 145:8, July, 1962. 

12 Benjarain Willis, *%on**lnujj>g Education for present Administrators," 
in Jack A. Culbertson and Stephen Hencley (eds.) Preparing Administrators: 

New Perspectives (Columbus: University Council for Educational Administra- 
tion) , 1962. 

Rudolph Schwartz, "AVoid in Leadership." Clearing Hoyse. 36:105-7, 
(October, 1961) 
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Thus the related literature seems to express more of an awareness and 
renewed interest in the in-service education of administrators than actual 
research in the area. The reported "current practices" engaged in by college 
staffs could reflect a lack of knowledge, skill and/or experiences in other 

t 

types of activities. For example, it seems significant that the literature 
is meager in its reporting of the effectiveness of such ^current practices" 
and even less abundant in its description of the specific procedures used. 

Here appropriate to the purposes of this project seems to be the litera- 
ture produced from experimentation at the University of Kentucky, 1960-64 
which validates the need for college staffs to extend their own knowledges 
and skills in assisting practicing administrators to use their own problems 
as learning opportunities for improving their procedures. 

The publication, "program of Experimentation in Preparing Educational 
Supervisors", concluded that: 

"(1) Educational Programs in public schools improve wore rapidly and 
more permanently when their leaders {superintendents, principals, . and 
supervisors) receive part of their graduate training as they serve in 
their official positions in local school districts than when they are 
provided preparational experiences in college classrooms, periodic 
seminars or conferences, (2) Greater improvements in the educational 
opportunities provided for children result when university, (college) 
staff members work on real problems with the team of local school 
leaders in that district rather than when they work with these same 
leaders individually in typically organised classes, conferences, or 
seminars. (3) Contributions of college; personnel to the professional 
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development of school leaders on-the-job la greater when such persons 
tbeaselves work as a team with local school leadership teams, on real 
problems in those districts than when they work as Individuals with the 

8SO|e leaders is eonferenef§. g jgjagMP g. ggwgr fll tmrhhftaj nr rnUfon cImaab. 

(4) College personnel themselves grow more rapidly in their own under- 
standings, Insights and instructional effectiveness fay working so teams 
with leadership teams in local districts than fay working as individuals 
with local school leaders In workshops, conferences, seminars or graduate 
classes. "1* 

This literature also validates the futility of sporadic efforts to provide 
in- service education for only one or two administrators in a district where 
the problems are of such a nature at to require the concerted efforts of all 
a school district's official leaders* further, from this experimentation and 
subsequent experiences, . the necessity for college consultants working in the 
field on specific problems develop new Skills for facilitating was supported 
by the data. 14,15,16 The reality of the environment in which learning la to 
occur was found to give the public school setting obvious advantages for 



Hl f R* Ogle tree, P.W* Wear, Jeanette Nolloy and Fred Idmonds, "Program 
of Experimentation in Preparing Educational Supervisor a, * Bulletin of the 
Bureau of School Service (hexing tons University of Kentucky} , June, 1962. 

15j*R* Ogle tree, P*W* Wear and Ffced Edmonds, “T etcher Education in Service: 
The Function of the general Supervisor, ** Bulletin o f the Bureau of School Ser- 
vice (Lexington: University of Kentucky), December, 1962. 

16j,R* Ogletree, Fred Edmonds and F,K* Wear* "Preparing Educational Super- 
visors, M Educational Leadership Vol, 20* No* .3, (Washington: The Association 
for Supervision and Curriculum Development), December, 1962. 
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developing in-service educational experiences for both administrators and 
college consultants. 

In brief, the related literature while expanding in quality primarily 
reports descriptions of practices or offers further recognition of the ne< d 
and/or suggestions for meeting such needs related to the in-service educa- 
tion of school administrators. 

The research in the area of procedures for in-service education sup- 
ported the basic theses of this developmental project and provided the 
basic directions for its implementation. 

Overview of Major Activities by Phases 

The initial proposal and its subsequent revision identified certain 
activities to be included in the project and established a schedule for 
these activities. Included were certain procedures and commitments which 
will be referred to in Chapter III (which treats procedures more fully) 
as "predetermined procedures**. To provide an overview of the entire pro- 
ject, this phased schedule of major predetermined activities follows: 

Phase I (July 11- August 31, 1964) 

The major focus of this part of the project was that of initiating the 

project. During this two month period, the project staff: 

* 

A. Refined and applied criteria to the forty-four Eastern Kentucky 
counties for the identification of those most appropriate for this 
project. 

B. Negotiated with four local boards of education and their adminis- 
trators for the districts* participation. 

t 








C« Recruited three graduate research assistants from Eastern Kentucky 
Schools. 

D. Assembled and developed initial data collecting instruments to be 
used. ^ 

E. ’Planned and conducted a two-day orientation-initiation conference 
for all participants to: 

1. Clarify the project's purposes and the participants' roles and 
to communicate the projec* 's initial procedures. 

2. Collect the initial data. 

3. Assign a staff member to each district as liaison person. 

4. Flan for initial field work. 

F. Assigned staff who initiated work in each district. 

Phase II (September 1, 1964 - May 31, 1965) 

This phase included three major types of activities: (1) Bi-weekly, 
half day, working seminars for each district's team, (2) individual assis- 
tance, on-the-job, for each participant by the college team and (3) clinic 
sessions based upon needs commonly agreed to by participants In .all four 
districts. Each activity was implemented through procedures by which each 
local team: 

A. Identified their administrative problems including those having to do 
with classroom instruction, in-service teacher education (supervision), 
cocsminity relations and administrative responsibilities and competencies. 



Instruments used appear as follows: Problems Identification Instrument 
(Appendix A), Job Description Form (Appendix B), Leadership Q-Sovt (Appendix C), 
Purposes of Education Q-Sort (Appendix D), and Interview Guide (Appendix B). 

One instrument, The Leadership Opinion Questionnaire, is published by Science 
Research Associates, Chicago, Illinois. 
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B. Formulated and implemented plans of action to attack problems in- 
cluding conceited team and individual effort. 

C. Evaluated administrative performance in implementing problem-attack 
plans. 

D. Assessed changes or innovations occuring as a consequence of admin- 
istrative performance. 

The bi-weekly working seminars involved all members of each local district ( s 
team, one or more staff members, graduate assistants and consultants as need- 
ed. These seminars were used to assist the team members use their problems 
as avenues through which to gain greater understandings and skills in ad- 
ministration and to help the local administrators develop into a leadership 
team for concerted attack on recognized problems. 

The clinics involved all participants in day, or day-and-a-half sessions 
to work together on problems identified as common to each district. Equally, 
the clinics were used to build identification with the project. 

Individual staff members had been assigned earlier to each district d 
each of these provided or secured specialized help required by individual mem- 
bers of that district *s team. In effect, this constituted a form of intern- 
ship for each team member with the ratio of approximately one staff member to 
fifteen interns. This arrangement provided close contact between the staff 
and individual team members, gave the staff access to and involvement in the 
entire school program and permitted close coordination between the district 

team*s activities and the work of each participant in relation to his specific 
job. 

Participant-observer . cords were maintained for each field activity in- 
cluding records of the staff procedures employed at each point. 
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Phase III (June 1 - August 30, 1965) 

During this intervening summer period, many of the local administrators 
were not on the job. Consequently, the staff's activities in the field were 
somewhat reduced. However, the staffs 

1, Maintaiii^d periodic contact with each participating school district 
as its team worked through the summer months, 

2, Assisted local teams in planning, initiating and/or evaluating inno- 
vations on specific projects such as Headstart. 

3, Conducted a two* day, pre-school clinic with each participating team 
to validate certain data, to analyze current status and to plan for 
196^-66. 

4. Initiated procedures for a gradual withdrawal from intensive involve- 
ment ~in each d^jtrict's affairs. 

5. Codified and analyzed certain data, 

6. Collected additional data. 

Phase IV (September 1 - December 31, 1965) 

While not in the initial proposal, this final phase was added primarily 

<■ 

to secure and validate additional data and to complete a gradual withdrawal 
of the staff's intensive involvement in their four local districts. The staff: 

A. Maintained contact with local school district's teams on a decreasingly 
intensive basis so that withdrawal in the context of this project was 
completed by December 31, 1965. 

B. Completed data collection, analysis validation which included a con- 
ference of all participants. 

C. Wrote first draft of this report. 

D. Finalised this report. 
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The Remainder of the Report 

This introductory Chapter has sought to establish a base from which the 
remainder of this report is made, Ths projects background) zatlonale objectives, 

i 

factors to be evaluated, related literature and organisational structure have 



all been cited* 

Chapter II will analyze and describe these major conditions operative 
within the districts at the beginning of the Project 0 As a benchmark, this 
section specifies the initial field factors which conditioned both the pro- 
cedures developed and the subsequent results. 

The procedures, both those used for the research and those developed 
and used for the in-service education of the participants are identified, 
described and discussed in Chapter III. 

Chapter IV sets fodth the project results; i.e., here are reported those 
changes which occurred during the. project. The data and the procedures for 
treating them are presented along with their Interpretations in terms of 
changes within participants, changes in administrative performance and 
changes in the districts* operation* 



The report concludes with Chapter V in which conclusions are stated and 
discussed not only for their import to this Project but also for their 
implications for in-eervice : education of school administrators in other but 
similar situations. This chapter concludes with recommendations for fufther 

this area which is significantly related to th^c improvement of education. 

To the report is attached an abbreviated appendix containing only copies 
of selected instruments used in the project. It is regretable that some 
of the more interesting data (particularly the observer-participants field 
reports) were considered too bulky to be included. However, all raw and 

i 

intermediate data remain on file and are, available for further use. 
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CHAPTER II 



THE SETTING OF THE STUDY 



xne effectiveness and appropriateness of procedures for the in-service 
education of ad m i ni strators are to a major extent controlled by the environ- 
mental conditions in which such administrators practice. This project staff 
found it necessary to become informed about and sensitive to such conditions 
in order to function in these settings. Consequently the descriptions of 
the procedures described in Chapter III can best be understood in relation 
to the settings in which they were developed. 

This ch pter presents general information about the communities, the 
schools and the administrators of the study. Additionally, an attempt is 
made to describe the major operational characteristics of the administrative 
staffs. It should be noted that these generalized descriptions probably 
apply to most school districts of rural, economically deprived character. 
Futhermore, it is noted that these districts differ from each other in 
man;*; aspects. An effort has been made to cover only those characteristics 
whi. . are common among the four districts or to point out exceptions where 
obvious differences exist. This Information should provide tuc reader with 
a general picture of the operation of these school systems as the study 
began. 

The chapter is divided into four major divisions: General Characteristics 

of the School Communities, General Characteristics of the School Systems, 
General Characteristics of the Administrative Staffs and Operational 
Characteristics of the Administrative Staffs. 
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General Characteristics of the School Communities* 

The four county school systems in this study are located in the 

* 

mountainous area of Southeastern Kentucky. This area, part of the 
Cumberland Plateau, is characterized by low mountains and high ridges 
between narrow valleys. These landforms divide the counties luto isolated 
segments. Poor dirt roads ltsd into the hollows, and narrow, winding 
hard-surf scad roads are usually found in the valley*. 

Th# counties vary in. size from 339 square miles in County 3 to 474 
square miles in County 2. Much of tho land area in all four counties:' is 
covered with forest — mostly second growth.and scrub timber. For example, 
89.4 par cant of County 1 is forest arse. 

Warm to cool ueather prevails in this area with only short periods of 
•xtreme heat end cold. Average annuel temperature is about 56° and winter 
temperatures tang* from 32° to 42° while the mid-summer average is 74°. 
Annual rainfall averages 52 inches. 

Tha natural beauty of the araa is marred by the ravage* of coal mining, 
particularly atrip-mining. Great scars on the mountains and tha dogged, 
polluted streams bear testimony of tha effects of mining. 

As is shown in Tabla 1 on tba following pigs, a total of 97,200 
people lived in these four counties in I960. County 1, with 35,336 
residents, wag the largest and County 4, with a, population of 11,056, was 
tha smallest. The residence of tha majority of tha paopla sarvdd by tha 
four sohool systems of this study was classified by the Census Buraeu es 

We on community characteristics unless otherwise indicated hava been 
collected from records compiled in tha county superintendents 1 offices. 




SELECTED POPULATION CHARACTERISTICS 2 





County 


X 


2 


3 


4 


1960 Total Population 


35,336 


20,748 


30,102 


11,056 


1960 Per Cent Urban 
Population 


44.7 


0.0 


10.6 


0.0 


1960 Per Cent Rural- 
Farm Population 


2.8 


28.9 


3.1 


56.8 


Per Cent Change in 
Population 1950-1960 


-25.8 


-10.2 


-23.8 


-18.8 


1960 Median of School 
Completed 


7.6 


7.0 


8.0 


8.2 


1960 Per Cent of 
Population 25 yrs. 
and over with less than 
5 yrs. schooling 


28.5 


33.7 


23.1 


19.1 


1960 Per Cent 


, m 3.6 


9 7 


7 A 
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1960 Median Family 
Income 


$2,443 


$1,833 


$2,615 


$1,976 


1960 Per Cent of families 
with less than $30C0 


59.0 


73.0 


55.2 


61 A 


1960 Per Cent of 
families with Incomes 
more than $10,000 


3.3 


2.4 


4.3 


Jt 

1.4 



2 

Data adapted from the U.S • Bureau of the Census , 1960 County and City 
Data Book , (Washington: Government Printing Office, .19.62,) , 
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rural non— farm. Two of the counties, 2 and 4| had no urban population 
while 3 had 10.6 per cent and 1 had 44.7 per cent. However, most of the 
urban residents of these two counties were served by three independent city 
school systems not included in the study. Essentially then, practically all 
of the patrons of the school systems in this study had rural residences. 

Only in one county , 4 , were as many as half of these rural people living 
on farms — 56.8 per cent. Percentages of population classified as rural- 
farm of the other counties were 2 — 28.9, 3 — 3.1, and 1 — 2.8. 

The reasons for the small number of rural-farm population are obvious. 

The inherent fertility of the soil is very low and rapid run-off of water 
creates problems of land utilization. The land suitable for cultivation is 
a very small part of the total area and lies along the streams or at the 
base of hills. The larger and relatively more prosperous communities are 
located in the valleys while many smaller communities are found on the 
hillsides and in the isolated hollows. 

Communication and transportation across the ridges from valley to valley 
and hollow to hollow are difficult. Each community then tends to become self- 
sufficient. frequently each has a post office, a general store, a gasoline 
station or two, a church, a school and possibly a used car lot. These may 
be strung out along a winding road. 

Housing is relatively px»r. Unpainted structures of one, two and three 
rooms house large numbers of tallies. It is estimated in one of the counties 
that more than 75 per cent of the houses are sub-standard. j 

The population of all of these counties is rapidly declining. From 1950 I 

t I 

to 1960, County 1 lost 25.8 per cent, County 3 lost 23.8 per cent, County 
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A lost 18.8 per cent and County 2, 10.2 per cent. The out* migration is 

generally to the larger urban centers of the midwest where employment oppor- 
tunities are greater. 

r T T l% ^ _ r» a.« . - _ 

**'*»*•■•«» ui cnese counties is predominantly white, native-born. 

The 1960 census reveals that the range of non— white population was from a 
low of 0.1 per cent in County 4 to high of 3.6 per cent in County 1. About 
90 per cent of the residents of the four counties were born in. Kentucky, 
ranging from 81.0 per cent in County 1 to 97.1 per cent in County 2. 

The educational level of the people of all of these counties is low. 
Again, 1960 data shows that the median years of school completed ranged from 
a low of 7.0 in County 2 to a high of 8.2 in County 4. In County 2, over 
one-third of the persons 25 years old and over had never attended school 
or had completed less than 5 years. Comparable percentages for the other 
counties were: 1 — 28.5, 3 —23.1, and 4 — 19.1. In each county, a very 

small percentage of persons 25 years and over were college graduates. Another 
illustration of the low educational level is armed service rejections in 
County 1. There, from i960, to 1964, 768 men were called for pre— induction 

examinations. Of these, 576 men failed due to mental deficiencies and 91 

* 

failed due tocphysical deficiencies — giving a rejection rate in this four 
year period of 87 per cent. 

The population of these four counties is also characterized by low 

t 

income. In 1960, unemployment rates in all counties except 4 were above 
10 per cent. Family income was less than half the national average, and . 
much lower than the average family income in Kentucky. The range among the 

i 

counties vas from a low of $1833 in 2 to $2615 in 3. More' than half the 
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families in all the counties had incomes of less than $3000 per year, 
ranging from 55.2 per cent in County 3 to 73.0 per cent in County 2 . 
One-third or mere of the families in County 1 and County 2 were on some 
form of public assistance. The percentage of families with incomes over 
$10,000 was very low, ranging from 1.4 in 4 to 4.3 in 3. 

Traditionally these are coal producing counties. Due to mechanization 
in the past twenty years, employment in this Industry has sharply declined. 
For example, in County 1 in 1950, 2914 persons were employed in mining. By 
1962, this had declined to 608 persons and is continuing to decline. 

However, the mineral industries were still the largest group of emptLoyers 
for the four counties combined, being first in 2 and 3 and third largest in 
1. Wholesale and retail trade was the second largest group of employers 
for the combined four counties and was first in County 4 and second in 
County 2. Manfacturing was of especially high rank only in County 1 where 
it was second. Manufacturing was fourth in the three other counties. These 
statistics are displayed in Table 2. 

TABLE 2 

NUMBER OF WORKERS IN SELECTED OCCUPATIONAL CATEGORIES, I960 3 









County 


Agriculture 


Manufacturing 


Wholesale 
and Retail 
Trade 


Minerals 


Education 


1 


151 


1,070 


1,483 


688 


472 


2 


686 


293 


537 


1,149 


247 


3 


77 


218 


826 


2,323 


435 


4 


1,148 


156 


332 


54 


210 


Total 


2,062 


1,737 


3,178 


4,214 


1,364 



3 Ibid. 
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Table II Indicates that education which was the fifth largest employment 
category in the four counties was the largest single employer in. all counties 
and had the largest payroll of any single organization in every county * In a 
low Income area, its patronage potential was especially important and this had 
an impact on the schools as shall be seen later. 

Much has been written about the people . of this region and their values . 
Sufficient for our purposes here are quotations from two well known books. 



First, Ford’s statement, ’’Evidence that many members of Appalachian society 
are faced with internal and unresolved conflict? of various sorts has already 
been presented and need not be reviewed in detail. Parents with high 
aspirations for their children frequently do dot exert the necessary effort 
to see that they receive the schooling that the realization of their aspirations 
requires. Residents of local communities concede the desirability of having 
better schools, better health facilities, and better government, ’but 
reject tax measures needed to provide them. Similarly, there is general 
recognition that organized social action is more effective than individual 
efforts, but attempts to organize action groups for purposes that have 
received popular endorsement often die aborning. The goals and benefits of 
industrial society are accepted; the methods of achieving them are endorsed 
but not supported; and the failure to support them is rooted in the values 
of agrarian society. 

^Thomas R. Ford, "The Passing of Provincialism," The Southern Appalachian 
Region. Thomas R. Ford, ed. (Lexington, Kentucky: University of Kentucky 

Press), 1962, p. 32. 
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Second, a quotation from Weller's excellent study: "Since the forms 

of education were imposed from the outside and did not grow up as an 
expressslon of the culture , teaching what the mountaineer wanted his 
children to learn, there has traditionally been a resistance to 'book 
learning'. A persbn was thought well 'enough Educated;. ff he could: reid 

* i 

and write and count, and 'too much* schooling was thought to be unnecessary 
and even dangerous and so was unwanted."^ 

In an area where residents have low Incomes, whit re educational level 
is low, where education is not highly valued and where support for actions 
to improve the schools is lacking, it would be surprising tc, find great 
community pressure for excellence in school programs. It is to the schools 
of these counties that attention is next directed. 

General Characteristics of the School Systems^ 

The school systems included in this study were county units with 
boundaries coterminous with the county political unit. In two counties — 

2 and 4 — - the school system included the total county. In County 1, 
there were two independent city systems enrolling a total of 2651 pupils 
and in County 3 there. was one independent school system, enrolling 1408 
pupils . 

Each system had a five man board, elected by popular vote, from a 
particular division of the county for four-year overlapping terms. School 

*\Jack E. Weller, Yesterday's People ■> Life in Contemporary Anr ^ lachia . 
(Lexington, Kentucky: University of Kentucky Press), 1965, p. 101. 

^Statistics used in this section have been adapted from records and 
reports of the individual School systems and the Kentucky State Department 
of Education. i | 
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Board elections were held on a non-partisan basis in November of even- 
numbered years. The superintendent was elected by majority vote of the 
board for a term of from one to four years. 

The schools of these four systems were organized on an 8-4 plan, with one 
minor exception. County 4 had two small schools, one with a 7-12 organization 
and one with a 1-9 organization. 

There were 147 schools in these districts in 1964-65, of which more than 
one-half were one-teacher and two-teacher schools. 

TABLE 3 

NUMBER : AND ENROLLMENT OF SCHOOLS BY SIZE, 1964-65 








One and two 


Three- 


■to-seven 


Eight-or-more 


Total 


Schools 


School System 


teacher schools 


teacher schools 


teacher schools 








No. 


Enrolled 


No. 


Enrolled 


No. 


Enrolled 


No. 


Enrollec 


1 


10 


477 


12 


1,406 


9 


3,859 


31 


5,742 


2 


40 


918 


5 


584 


8 


4,130 


53 


5,632 


3 


27 


762 


11 


876 


11 


4,970 


49 


6,608 


4 


8 


179 


0 


0 


6 


2,536 


14 


2,715 


1 

Totals 


bj 


2,336 


28 


2 .,$66 

S * 


34 


15,495 


147 


20,697 
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As shown in Table 3, however, only 11 per cent of the total enroll- 
ment was enrolled in one and two-teacher schools while three-fourths of 
the students attended a consolidated school with eight-or-more teachers* 
Consolidation of schools, particularly the very small schools, had proceeded 
rapidly in these systems in recent years, and the number of schools had been 
reduced by more than one-half in the past ten years. Topography and road 
conditions generally prevented the establishment of very large attendance 
centers and there were only 10 schools in the four systems which had twenty 
or more teachers. These 10 schools, however, enrolled slightly more than 
one-third of the students in 1964-65. 

As is shown in Table 4 on the following page of the total enrollment 
of 20,697 students, seventy-five per cent, or 15,533 students were in grades 
one through eight. Assuming an even age distribution of potential students 
and persistence in schools, this percentage would be 67 per cent. While 
such an assumption of age distribution is not completely defensible, the 
proportion of the enrollment in elementary school Indicates a high drop-out 
rate at the secondary level in these systems. 

Table 5 also on the following page compares ninth-grade enrollment of 
1960-61 with twelfth-grade graduates of 1963-64 and shows that less than 
one-half of the ninth-grade students completed high school. 

Allowing for out-migration the drop-out rate was still considerably 
above 40 per cent. 

Despite the high drop-out rate which existed in these school systems, 
great improvement had been made within the past ten years in the holding 
power of the schools. While total enrollment declined by 16 per c^nt, the 




TABLE 4 



ENROLLMENT IN ELEMENTARY (GRADES 1-8) 
AND HIGH SCHOOL (GRADES 9-12) , 1964-65 



School System 


Total 

Enrollment 


* 

(1-8) 

Elementary 


(9-12) High School Enroll- 

High School ment as a per cent of 

Total Enrollment 


1 


5,742 


4,195 


1,547 


27% 


2 


5,632 


4,594 


1,038 


18% 


3 


6,608 


4,732 


1*876 


28% 


4 


2,715 


2,032 


683 


25% 


Total 


;20,697 


15,553 


5 ,14* 


25% 






TABLE 
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COMPARISON OF NINTH GRADE ENROLI&iENT 

AND 

HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES FOUR YEARS LATER 




School System 


Enrollment 
Grade in 


in 9th Number of Graduates 

1960-61 in 1964 


Per Cent of 9th 
Grade Completini 
High School 


1 


512 




275 


'54 


2 


310 




129 


42 


3 


564 




288 


51 


4 


165 




74 


45 



Total 



1,551 



766 



49 
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Increased by 49 per cent. These data are displayed in 



TABLE 6 






PER CENT CHANGE 


IN ENROLLMENT, 


1945-55 — 1964-65 






School System 

* 


Total 


Elementary 


Secondary 


’ 




1 


-22 


-32 


+35 






2 


-9 


-19 


+81 






3 


-18 


-30 


+44 






4 


-11 


-22 


+56 






Total 


-16 


-27 


+49 







In 1964-65 the schools of these systems were staffed by 750 classroom 
teachers. More than 95 per cent of these teachers had bachelor’s degrees. 
Approximately 12 per cent had Master’s degrees. Practically all of the 

s 

teachers in these school systems were natives of this section of the state 
of Kentucky. Slightly more than 80 per cent of the teachers in these four 

i 

counties were bora and raised in the counties in which they were teaching. 
Most of those teacher* of the four systems who were not natives of the 
county in which they taught were from adjoining counties. Less than six 
per cent were from another state <» Not only were these teachers native to 
the counties in which they taught but about 85 pet cent took their college 
training in institutions within one hundred miles of their homes* In one 
school system 85 per cent of the teachers went to a single institution of 
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ligher learning. Additionally, the only experience of most of the teachers 
lad been in the systems in which they were then teaching. Twenty-three 
>er cent had experience in other school systems, most of it in adjoining 
school systems. About six per cent had experience in other states. 

The schools of these four systems were operated with revenues far 
>elow the average for schools of the United States. Current and total 
expenditure per pupil for 1963-64 are shown in Table 7. Lack of funds 
resulted in low teachers' salaries, cheaply constructed buildings and little 
Instructional equipment and supplies. 



TABLE 7 

CURRENT AND TOTAL EXPENSE PDR P_?IL IN ADA, 1963-64 



School System 


Current 


Total 


1 


$245 

i 


$289 


2 


227 


1 i 

282 


3 


239 


295 


4 


248 


I 

278 



The average salaries for teachers in the four systems in 1964-65 
Is shown in Table 8 on the following page. 

Revenue for the support of these school systems came primarily from 
itate sources. In only one system was local revenue as much as 10 per 
:ent of total receipts. These data are displayed in Table >9 also on the 
following page. 
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TABLE 8 

AVERAGE SALARIES OF CLASSROOM TEACHERS, 1964-65 





School System 




Classroom Teachers* Average Salaries 


1 






$4,422 


2 






4,108 , 


3 






4,108 


4 


4 




4,239 



TABLE 9 





PER CENT 


OF RECEIPTS BY 


SOURCE, 1963-64 




School System 


Local 


State 


Federal 


Non-revenue 


1 


9.2 


86.4 


4.3 


.1 


2 


9.6 


86.7 


3.0 


.6 


3 


11.8 


78.5 


2.7 


6.9 


4 


9.9 


82.2 


2.6 


4.9 



A frequently mentioned condition In these school systems was that of 
recent improvements* The passage of a foundation program in Kentucky in 
1954 and full financing of the program in 1956 with greatly increased rotate 
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support enabled many Improvements to be made in the school systems. The 
. - ex P6nditure per pupil in all of the systems was at least three times as much 

in 1964 as in 1954. Teachers* salaries increased sharply, pupil^Ceacher 
ratios thft n itmh flr of rtM j4 ^v.«a a aUam 1 — -< < 
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reduced, and additional mbney was available for school building construction. 
One example will illustrate these changes. In 1954-55, County 1 with an 
enrollment of 7364, employed 201 classroom teachers, resulting in a pupil- 
teacher ratio of 36:1. In 1963-64, with an enrollment of 5724, County 1 
employed 217 teachers resulting in a pupil-teacher ratio} of 27:1. 

The increased revenue for the support of the school system came almost 
entirely from the state, however. One of the systems was contributing fewer 



actual dollars from local sources in 1964 than in 1954 and the other three 






✓ 



were contributing only a few more dollars from local sources. 






Theschool program in these school systems was, in ^eneral, the minimum 
mandated by the state. In the elementary schools the classrooms were 
generally self-contained with some departmentalization in the upper grades. 
Only occasionally was any provision made for personnel in specie!* areas such 
as music, art, physical education, library and guidance. Staffing at the 
high sc.joI level was somewhat more liberal probably due to accreditation 
standards of the state and regional accrediting associations. However, 
only one high school in the four systems was accredited by the regional 
accreaiting association. In general, there was little provision made for 
differences among pupils in ability. Discussiuns with teachers and 
administrators indicated that there was little system-wide effort on 

curriculum problems • System— wide guides or courses of study were neither 
non-existent or out-of-date. 
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The school facilities were of inferior quality when compared with school 
buildings over the nation generally* The small rural schools were of inferior 
construction with Inadequate sanitary provisions* While construction of new 
facilities had been stimulated since the passege of the foundation program, 
due to limited resources and tremendous need, new facilities were of 
minimum quantity and quality. In the elementary schools all that was 
usually provided were classrooms, rest rooms, a principal's office, and a 
cafeteria* Libraries were seldom, if ever, included in the orglnial 
building plans, but occasionally when space permitted, a classroom or a 
storage room was used as a library* Very Infrequently was an auditorium 
or indoor space for physical education included in the elementary school 
building. 

Facility provision for the high schools was usually somewhat more 
adequate than that provided for elementary schools, but even so, the high 
school facilities were usually limited and inadequate. Practically all 
schools were crowded and used converted and makeshift space for instruction al 
programs* This crowding in high schools with the increasing enrollments was 
understandable. The explanation for the crowded conditions in elementary 
schools where enrollments were decreasing was found in the .inadequacy of many 
existing facilicies leading to their abandonment and in the consolidation of 
small schools. Illustrations of the inadequate facilities were such 
improvisations as storage closets in many elementary schools used as libraries 
a high school with 900 students that had a library with seating for eighteen 
students, and cafeterias with no storage spaces. 
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Because transportation was supported in the foundation program on a 
cost formula, provision for transportation in these school systems was 
relatively adequate when compared to mapy other aspects. Poor^roads^ and 
isolated communities resulted in long and time consuming rides for some 
children. 

Practically all cf the schools in these four systems operated 
concession stands which sold soft drinks, candy and the like. Because 
of the volume of sales, a considerable yearly profit was realized — 
sometimes in large schools as much as several thousand dollars. Some 
schools, out of the profits, had constructed separate block buildings 
in which to conduct business. The profits were used to buy instructional 
supplies and materials and sometimes to pay for items such as telephone 
bills which were not paid by the school system. 

It was in such community and school settings that the administrators 
of these school systems operated, and the characteristics and operational 
procedures of these administrators will be discussed in the following pages. 
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General Characteristics of the Administrative Staffs ' 

| 

The school systems Included in this study were staffed by 69 administrators, 

29 in the central office, and 40 principals and assistant, principals. * The 
investigators collected data on sixty— four of these administrators who 
actively participated in the project. The common central office positions ! 

were as follows : superintendent , instructional supervisor and director of ; 

pupil personnel. Other positions staffed in some of the systems were | 

assistant superintendent, finance officer, visiting teacher and director j 

V 

of school lunchrooms , The positions staffed are shown in Table 10 on the \ 

following page. 

. 
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TABLE 10 

ADMINISTRATIVE POSITIONS, 1964-65 



Position 


1 


School System 
2 3 


4 






Superintendent 


1 


1 


1 


1 






Assistant Superintendent 


- 


1 


1 


1 






Inst. Supervisors 


2 


2 


3 


1 






Dir. Pupil Personnel 


2 


2 


2 


1 


• 




.Finance Officer 


1 


1 


- 


mm 




> 


Visiting Teacher 


- 


1 


2 


mm 






Lunch Director 


- 


1 


1 


- 






Total Central Office 


6 


9 


10 


4 


A 




Principals 


10 


9 


. 10 


5 






Assistant Principals 


1 


3 


2 


- 






Total Administrators 


17 


21 


22 


9 







Eight of the administrators of this study were women* All of the 
women administrators served In the central offices, most in positions 
as supervisor of Instruction. Forty-four of these administrators held 
master's degrees. 
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Table 11 displays other selected characteristics of the administrators 
for whom complete data were available. 



TABLE 11 

SELECTED CHARACTERISTICS OF ADMINISTRATORS 



School 

System 


Number of 
Administrators 


Number not 
native to 
county 


Number who had 
held .educational 
positions outside 
county 


Bachelor' 8 
degree 
outside 
immediate 
area 


Master' 8 
degree 
outside 
Immediate 
area 


1 


16 


3 


4 


1 


4 


2 


19 


0 


4 


2 


1 


3 


20 


3 


11 


3 


4 


4 


9 


1 


4 


2 


1 


Total 


64 


7 


23 


8 


10 



Fifty-seven out of sixty-four of ttiefee administrators were natives 
of and received their public school education in the counties in which 
they were employed. Most of the remainder were natives of an adjacent 
county. Slightly more than one third of these administrators had held 
educational positions, either as teachers or £8 administrators or both, 
in school systems outside the county in which they were employed at the 
time of the study. However, practically all of this experience was in 
counties nearby. One eighth of the administrative staff received their 
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bachelor's degrees in colleges more than one hundred miles from where 

> 

» 

they were employed. It was not uncommon for most of the administrators j 
of a particular system to have received their degrees from the same institution. 
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At the Bachelor's level, eleven of sixteen in school system 1 received 
the degree at the same Institution. In school system 2, nine of seventeen 
received their bachelor's degree at the same college, while in school 
system 4, five of nine graduated from the same college. The same was 
-rue at the Master's level in all four school systems. Ten 'Of fourteen 
in school system 1, six of seven in school system 2, eleven of fifteen in 
school system 3, and seven of eight in school system 4, followed this 
pattern for the Master's degree. Hardly one fourth of the forty— four 
who had Master's degrees received them in institutions located more than 
one hundred miles from their places of employment. Thus, few members of 
the administrative staffs of these school systems had any contact during 
their entire careers with schools outside the localities where they were 
administering school programs. 
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Operational Characteristics of the Administrative Staff 

A fourth dimension of the analysis made of the setting in which the 
project functioned was that of the operational characteristics of the 
administrative staffs. Working closely with these administrators over 
a period of several months revealed general patterns of operation which 
characterized their behavior. This section presents those majos general 
patterns which were common to the four school districts. It is recognized 
that variations in specific operation existed among the districts within 
the general patterns. 

Local Orientation 

The orientation of the administrator^ of these school systems was 
local' rather than professional. In the phrasing of Carlson, they were 
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place-bound rather than career bound. 7 All were regionally-local by birth, 
training and experience, and most were school-system-local, as was indicated 
in the proceeding section . If they lost their job with the local school 

OVO f'Om -I f Mrtrt 1 *f 1.A *1 mm ^1- ^ X. 1 < . « « . . « . ^ 

-■> ~ » i.uau uuey wuuia secure a joo m anocner nejLd or 

endeavor and stay in the lo.:al community or secure a job in a school 

system nearby and commute to the place of employment. 

♦ 

Local rather than professional orientation was illustrated by attendance 
at professional meetings. Most were somewhat erratic in attending state 
meetings of administrators, and few attended national professional meetings. 

One administrator related with pride that he had not spent a night outside 
his school district in twenty years tenure. Further, professional reading 
was largely confined to the journals of state and national educational 
associations , with little perusal of periodicals devoted to school administra- 
tion. In the eighteen months of the project, few administrators mentioned 
any recently published books which they had read on their own initiative. 

Local orientation was further illustrated by the informal discussions 

. * 

among these administrators. They talked of hobbies, other business interests 

* 

and personal items. Few times did the investigators hear an informal 
discussion of a professional problem. More than three-fourths of these 
administrators had some outside business or income-producing interest, and 
many had outside incomes which made them relatively financially independent. 

The matter of ethics was considered in local terms rather than 
professional terms by the administrators of these schools. For example, 

7 

Richard 0. Carlson, "Succession and Performance Among School Superintendents, 
Administra tive Science Quarterly ) Vol. 6, No. 2, Sept., 1961, pp. 210-227. 
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local values were not Inconsistent with efforts to secure a school 
administrative position, regardless of whether the position was 
occupied or not. Efforts to replace incumbents of certain administrative 
positions by other administrators were known to the investigators during 
the period of investigation. While these efforts may not have been approved 
by all these administrators, there was certainly no open disapproval, and a 
more important consideration in gaining disapproval or approval seemed to 
be whether the incumbent was a friend and ally or not. Furthermore there 
•was open participation by these administrators in school board elections 
and in some systems substantial financial contributions to support the 
candidacy of incumbent board members were expected from the administrators* 
The local community apparently accepted this as normal procedure and it 
seemed to raise no ethical considerations for the administrators. 

Non-Formal Organization 

The organization of these school systems was not highly structured and 
was to a considerable extent non-formal. Not one of the four systems had 
comprehensive written school board policies, an organizational ohart^ or 
written job descriptions. Some policies were written as actions of the 
board of education in the official minutes , but these were fragmentary 
and frequently inconsistent. Some systems had policy handbooks which 
contained in the main only selected laws and State Board of Education 
regulations. 

Each person, of course, had conceptions of his role apd held role 
expectations of others. However, because these role definitions had 

" i 

never been formalized into specific written job descriptions, they were 
at a high level of generalization and did not cover more than frequently 



recurring situations. Questioning of participants revealed inconsistencies 
and conflicts among their perceptions of the nature of tasks for which they, 
had authority and responsibility. For example, there was little consistency 
among the responses from principals and central office personnel concerning 
the responsibility for curriculum development. Some principals thought 
they had full responsibility and authority for instructional program change 
other principals thought the responsibility was with central office personnel, 
and the central office personnel were similarly divided in their opinions. 

In fact, the question of curriculum development did not frequently arise. 

The administrators in these systems saw little need for clarification 
of rules and regulations and for job descriptions. As they said, "We were 
bora and raised here; we have worked in this school system for many years 
and we know what to do." One superintendent when questioned about an 

i 

orientation program for principals of newly consolidated schools replied, 

"They have taught in the system for several years; they know jar and what 
I expect; so there is no need to tell them." The same superintendent 
expressed a similar thought about orientation for new teachers: "They 

went to school here." 

Reinforcing the decision not to formalize regulations and job 
descriptions was the pattern i of administrative behavior when problems 
arose. Characteristically, problems were disposed of as they arose 
not on the basis of established policy, long-range planning, or consistency 
with decisions made in other similar cases, but on the basis of the 
administrator's ™good judgment." Analysis of administrative behavior 
in problem solution might reveal consistency or it might not, but the 
administrators did not verbalize consistency as an important factor 









in their reactions. Inquiry about problem resolution repeatedly got the 
reply, n We solve our problems on the basis of good judgment •" A frequently 
mentioned justification for continuing this pattern of administrative behavior 
was the evidence of recent improvements In the schools. Consolidated schools 
with new buildings, improved teachers* salaries, higher educational qual- 
ifications of teachers , and lowering of the drop-out rate among secondary 
students were factors which had been improved since the implementation 
of a state foundation program in 1956. Credit for these improvements 
was taken by the local administrators and was cited as evidence of the 
quality of their administration. 

i 

Attempts by the investigators to introduce fact finding in the 
deliberate resolution of recurring problems characteristically was met 
by introduction of more illustrations of the problem and definite 
resistance to consideration of carefully documented evidence. 

The superintendents of these school systems all said that the 
principals were given great freedom to operate their schools as they 
saw fit. This was undoubtedly true. There were no formally written 
rules for them to operate in accordance with, and the decision to 
resolve problems or refer them to the superintendent was the principal’s 
to make. However, the superintendent might reverse any principal’s decision 
with which he disagreed. Illustrative of this general procedure was the case 
in one of the schools where a mother felt that a high school mathematics teacher 
was assigning too much homework. She appealed to the principal who took no 
action, thus giving backing to the teacher. The mother appealed to the 
superintendent . He drove to the school and ordered the teacher to restrict 
sharply the^homework assignments. The superintendent then told the principal 



what he had done. 
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Such actions repeated many times seemed to make principals very careful 
of the decisions they made. In general, their decisions seemed to attempt 
to be made consistent with the superintendent’s known preferences, or in 
tne aDsence of a preference on the superintendent’s part, referral to him 
for decision or sd^ r "*ce on the decision. 

In so far as ic was possible to determine, no administrator in these 
systems had, within recent times, been dismissed for inadequate performance. 
No administrator admitted ever having had a direct discussion with his 
superior relative to the adequacy of his performance. In addition, salaries 
fox. comparable positions were the same. Consequently, there was liytle 
stimulation from superiors for high quality performance. Despite this, most 

of the superintendents seemed to have means of indicating pleasure or 

, ' 

displeasure with subordinates* performance. Pleasantness or unpleasantness, 
joking or being reserved, are illustrations of means by which cues were 
given to subordinates. As one principal said, "I can always tell when 
Mr. Bxank (the Superintendent) is unhappy with me about something.” Yet 
no instance was identified in which the superintendent discussed directly 
the causes of the unhappiness with the subordinate. The investigators did 
see instances where the superintendents "fussed” at the total administrative 

staff in general meeting apparently in order to remind one individual of 
inadequate performance. 

This lack cf direct dealing with adequacy of performance by subordinates 
is no doubt related to patterns of deference given the top administrator in 
discussions. The research staff had difficulty getting administrative staff 
expression on problems until the superintendent expressed his position. After 
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this was done, there was expression by the rest of the staff - usually, 
agreement and further illustrations f the problem. As one principal 
said, "Only two of us administrators in this system will take a different 
position from Mr. Blank" (the superintendent) . He could have added that 
thesfe two did so very infrequently, and in carefully guarded terms. 

TT hile this general description was true in all four systems, there 
were some differences in degree of its application in systems where the 
superintendent had long tenure (more than twenty years) and in systems 
where the superintendent had short tenure (less than ten years). Two of 
the superintendents in this study were in the long tenure classification: 
one had seven years and one had three years tenure. In the former category 
no instance of public disagreement with the superintendent was noted, but 
the investigators saw several instances of "scrambling" to be in agreement 
with the superintendent as his position became clear in the discussion. 

i 

Occasional mild disagreement occured in the systems where superintendents 
nad medium r short tenure. Delaying compliance or ignoring the wishes 
of the superintendent were more common in the systems in which the 
superintendent had tihorter tenure.. 

Emphat, s Upon Maintenance 

The school systems in this study existed in an area which was classified 
as economically depressed. Because cf poverty and low educational level 
there was little stimulation from the people foi improved programs. The 
administrators who operated these systems were local and not professional 
in their outlook. It was natural then that these administrators were 
keenly aware of the economic importance of the schools and were concerned 

maintaining the schools in community favor and themselves in their 
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positions. This they attempted to do by runring a "smooth ship”, stirring 
up no controversies and pleasing everyone. Although maintenance, as a 
process, is a necessity to some degree in all organizations , in the operation 
of these school systems it became the paramount and over-riding consideration. 

The relationship of the superintendent and the board of education was 
revealing. It was generally concedeu oy persons engaged in school work 
in this section of the state that the superintendent must parcicipate 
actively in school board elections and have his candidates win in order 
to survive as the superintendent. Board members usually did not run on a 
platform based on operation of the school system but as "for" or "against" 
the incumbent superintendent. A frequently used method for a person who 
aspired to be the superintendent was to "run" a slate of candidates who, when 
elected, would dismiss the incumbent and appoint him. Therefore, it was 
common practice for the superintendent to persuade persons who were 
favorable to him to become candidates for the board and for the superin- 
tendent to actively support these candidates with all the resources at his 
command, including the efforts of trusted school employees. 

Although this procedure was one which administrators were reluctant 
to discuss freely, all evidence indicated that the operation of the four 

systems followed the pattern discussed above. Numerous illustrations could 
be cited. 

This pattern of activity of the superintendent in maintaining his 
position with the board of education emphasized the necessity for the 
superintendent to avoid actions which disturbed people — both lay and 
staff — about the operation of the schools. 
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Repeated illustrations of the concern for avoiding any controversy eve. 1 ' 
at the expense of the educational opportunity for children came up during 
the investigators* contacts in the school systems. None of the school 
systems had attendance boundaries for individual schools clearly defined. 
Some districts ^ath^r generally designated boundaries but allowed exceptions 
requected by parents for their children. Other districts did not even 
designate general boundaries. Consequently, administrators were frequently 
una' le to predict with any degree of certainty what enrollments would be 
in a particular school and in many instances one school would be grossly 
overcrowded while another school nearby would have unfilled classrooms. 

For example, one school attempted to maintain a program for ten 9th grade 
students while several times this number of 9th grade students from the 
same community were transported to overcrowded classrooms in a school 
several miles away. A new school, planned for 350 students, opened with an 
enrollment of nearly 500 because students in nearby olderir schools, wanted^ tc 
attend the new school. The nearly 500 students were crowded into the new 
school with enrollment in one room reaching 57, while acceptable vacant 
classrooms were left idle in nearby schools. The justification given by 
the administrators was that parents would not like their* children to be 
denied the opportunity to attend. the new school, and that they had to do 
what pleased the parents. 

When action by the state department of education threatened the 
closing of school operated stores, principals suggested that bhis would 
create many problems because of student^ patronizing stores near the 
schools during tchool hours. The principals maintained that because 
parents wanted their children to mike purchases of candy and soft drinks 
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at these stores the principals could not prevent the children leaving 
the school to go to the stores* When it was suggested that the school 
children could be restricted to the school grounds during the school 
day, the unanimous response was* "We couldn’t do that: the parents wouldn’t 
like it 0 " 

Characteristically, action was taken on educational problems only as 
complaints arose* Glaring inadequacies in instructional programs were 
excused by the expression, "No one has ever complained* " Similarly obvious 
inadequacies in personnel performance were excused on the same basis • As 
one superintendent said, "I know Miss Blank is a poor teacher, but you know, 
no parent has ever complained about her." Obviously, Miss Blank would 
continue in her position. 

This characteristic behavior of taking no action on problems until 
complaints arise precluded long range planning and resulted in action 
only in response to pressures on a haphazard basis. In such a situation 
about the only constructive pressure for improvement came from the state 
educational authorities, and this pressure was responded to if it was 
judged to be non-con t rove rsial on the local level. A survey in one of 
the systems of major changes made in the system during the past five 
years revealed that every one of the thirteen identified was of such a 
nature^^t Tocal residents would not object. Addition of personnel 
and materials made up eight of the changes. Additionally 9 nine of the 
changes were made possible by increased funds from state and federal levels. 
Not a single change related, to major alterations of roles of personnel or 

i 

the instructional program. 



Emphasis Upon Management 



Performance of personnel in these systems was largely judged on the 
basis of the number of complaints which arose about a person’s work. If 
no one complained about ;■ person’s performance, it was judged to be 
satisfactory. In such systems where performance was judged by the smooth- 

I , 

ness of the operation and absence of complaints , it was to be expected 
that administ raters concentrated their energies on those aspects of the 
job where troubles could arise. Quality in instructional programs is 
somewhat hard to judge even by the most enlightened. In the communities 
served by these schools residents were not primarily concerned with 
educational excellence. Consequently there was a minimum pressure on 
the school administrators for improvement of educational programs. There 
was pressure that children have free lunches , that teachers not mistreat 
children, that children be transported safely to school buildings which 
are physically comfortable and that local expenditure for education be 
kept to the minimum. The result was emphasis by administrators on routine 
management items such as building maintenance and cafeteria management, 

i 

school-store management, /.answering complaints of parents, discipline of 
children, and the keeping of records and reports necessary to maintain the 
flow of state and federal money into the system. 

Study of the administrators’ own statements concerning an analysis of 
their jobs and an analysis of their problems revealed that typically more 
than half their duties and problems as they perceived them were in the area 
of routine management. Observation of and discussion with the administrators 
confirmed this analysis. 
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One reason for the large amount of the administrators* time being spent 
on routine management was the little dependence on mechanical equipment 
and secretarial and clerical assistance. Beyond typewriters and adding 
machines there was hardly any mechanical equipment in the four central 
offices and many of the principals’ offices did not have even the 
typewriter and adding machine. Staffing of competent secretaries was 
far below minimtnns necessary to relieve the administrators of large 
clerical loads. One central office employed not a single secretary. 

In another system a large percentage of the persons employed as secretaries 
could not type or take dictation or keep a set of books. Most high schools 
employed at least a part-time secretary, but anany elementary schools had 
no secretarial help at all. 

One explanation for loading administrators with clerical routine was 
economic in nature. Salaries for clerical assistants were not supported 
directly by the state financial foundation program while salaries for 
specific administrative positions were. Consequently the school system 
could employ an administrator whose duties were largely clerical routine 
at practically no local expense. If clerical assistants were employed 
the expense would be largely local. 

A conversation between an elementary principal and one of the 
investigators illustrated well the emphases on routine management 
duties by administrators in these school systems. The principal said, 

"The children in this school don’t get an eighth grade education." 

"What do you mean?" asked the investigator. 

"I mean they don’t learn what they should." 

"Do you have any responsibility for this?" 
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”1 guess I do," said the principal, "But I don’t do anything about it 
for three reasons. First, I am not judged on the educational program but 
on the accuracy and promptness of my records and reports aid on the lack 
of complaints about the school. Secohd, I don’t feil competent and 
secure in working with teachers on instructional problems. Third, since 

I spend my time on those things on which I am judged, I don’t have time 

* 

to work with the instructional program." ^ 

This principal planned the cafeteria menus , selected the food at the 
store, delivered the food to the school, collected the lunch money, made 
the decisions about which children sftould receive free lunches, kept the 
cafeteria books, paid the cafeteria bills, raised several hundred dollars 
through the operation of a school store in which he did all the work; he 
prepared all the records and reports for his school (records which 
were required by the school system and the state education department) ; 

he supervised the care and maintenance of his building, kept all school 

■ 

records on school equipment and supplies, including textbooks; he answered 
the telephone, and kept the parents in the community reasonably happy, 

i * 

and performed many other comparable duties. This he did with clerical 
assistance of one person for one-half day a week. 

Most of the work of the principal with teachers was on discipline;. 
Discipline was mentioned repeatedly by principals when questioned about 
their work with classroom teachers and by teachers when questioned about 
how the principals helped them in their work. In one system, ten principals 
were questioned about the competency of their teaching staff. Seven of 
the ten reported that they had at least one "weak" teacher. When questioned 
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about the nature of the weakness, every principal’s respoi.i’e 23 to the 
first weakness was, "She can’t maintain discipline." Not once was a 
teacher reported for her inadequacies in instructing children. 

Neglect of Curriculum Development 

In school systems where there is heavy emphasis upon smooth operation 
and not offending anyone, and where the pajor jobs of the administrate 1 "' 

9 

are on routine management, it would be expected that instructional 
programs would receive little attention. This was precisely the case in 
these four school systems. 

Net one of the four systems had any commonly accepted written goals 
and discussion with administrators and teachers confirmed a lack of any 
common effort to clarify what the schools were attempting to accomplish. 
Initial questioning of administrators and teachers about* goals brought 
an expression of surprise that this was even worthy of discussion. 

"Everyone knows what the school should do — teach children." Further 
discussion revealed wide differences among administrators and teachers 
concerning the goals of the schools and it was quite evident there had 
been little recognition of these differences and no special effort to 
reconcile them. 

Only one of the systems had ever made an effort to develop compre- 
hensive curriculum guides and this was done ten years ago. It had not 
been revised, was out of print, and teachers recently hired in the system 
were not aware of its existence. Individual teachers, therefore, were 
apparently free to determine the goals they attempted to Achieve and to 
determine the content used to achieve these goals. Realistically, however, 

, 4 

it was likely that deviation from traditional practice which aroused 
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controversy would not be tolerated. Little evidence was available on this 
point for no attempts at major alterations by classroom teachers could be 
recalled by the administrators. 

Textbooks then determined to a great extent the curriculum of these 

schools . Supplementary and reference materials wer°. in short supply or 

t » 

non-existent. 

t 

There was little evidence that much effort was made to relate instruct 
tional programs to immediate student needs. For example, observations in 
the classrooms of health instruction revealed a study-recite pattern of 
abstract textbook facts with practically no reference to the relationship 
of these facts to needs and habits of children. 

There was little supervision of instruction by the administrators. 

P 3W classroom visits for the purpose of improving instruction were made 

\ 

nor was there any concerted effort to work on instructional prcjrams. 
Administrators themselves complained that they knew little about what 
was being taught in their own or other schools in the system. 

Faculty meetings were held but with little apparent regularity or 
plan. Routine management announcements and decisions consumed most of 
the tlae of those meetings which were held. In-service education programs 
were conducted in each of the systems, but the general plan was for two 
days before school started or one day then and one day later in the school 

, i 

year. However, there was little continuity in the programs, little effort 

continuing during the year, and the program usually consisted of an imported 

• ♦ ' 

speaker or two with a minimum of staff participation. 
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Practically no new programs in subject areas had been introduced in 
these school systems within recent times. During this study most of the 
systems were considering the adoption of "new mathematics" but this change 
was brought about by the threat of unavailability of textbooks to continue 
the "old program". Participation of teachers in training programs fox the 
introduction of these new materials where held at all was made voluntary. 
Consequently, many teachers did not participate and it could be anticipated 
that the adoption process would be somewhat haphazard. It was not explained 
how instructional sequence would be maintained in su~h circumstances. 

Administrators of these school systems frequently complained about 
the attitudes of children and parents regarding welfare programs. "They 
want something for nothing," and "The government relief programs have 
ruined these p^jple," were said many times as explanations for failure 
of school programs. Questioning administrators about efforts to develop 
school programs which attempted to deal with the development' of attitudes 
and skills in the area of citizenship revealed that practically nothing 
had been done. 

I 

Supporting Personnel Practic es 

Personnel practices in these school systems were consistent witn 
and supported the organization and procedures described earlier in this 
section. Deliberate effort was made to employ all local residents who 
applied for certificated positions in the school system. Although economic 
conditions had resulted in salary schedules which were not conducive to 
applications by outsiders, there was considerable evidence that such 
applications would not be given favorable consideration. Statements by 
responsible administrators made plain a feeling of obligation to give 
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local residents preference and the undesirability of employment of outsiders. 
This policy was given great support by the community. As one administrator 
said, "The local people feel they have a God-given right to the school jobs*" 
Another remarked, "No co n Id suztvIvs in hi s p os ltd. cxi if ho 

hired outsiders,." This policy had worked with a minimum of difficulty during 
the peric. of teacher shortages. There were always more positions than 
qualified local applicants. Further vacancies wete xilled with local 
residents qualified on an emergency basis. 

No effort was made to recruit personnel with specialised skills. If 
a new position was created and no local person applied the position remained 
open* For example, the positions for guidance counselor which had been created 
during the last few years had been filled only as local residents became 
qualified and applied for the positions. This has resulted in vacancies 

t 

in positions requiring specialized skills but this appeared to be of little 
concern to the administrators, and if concern was expressed it was accompanied 
by a feeling that nothing could be done to correct the situation. Not only 
were local residents given almost exclusive preference in employment, but 
they were almost always retained, regardless of performance. No formal 
procedures for the evaluation of personnel were employed. Many principals 
reported that the superintendent would not support efforts for dismissal 
and others indicated it was unthinkable to dismiss a person who was a friend 
or long-time acquaintance. Most criticisms of teachers by principals centered 
not on inability to instruct in content areas but rather to unkindness c r 
unfairness toward children. 
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Repeated illustrations of the concern for avoiding any controversy eve.'* 
at the expense of the educational opportunity for children came up during 
the investigators 1 contacts in the school systems. None of the school 
systems had attendance boundaries for individual schools clearly defined. 
Some districts j.ath~r generally designated boundaries but allowed exceptions 
requested by parents for their children. Other districts did not even 
designate general boundaries. Consequently, administrators were frequently 
una' le to predict with any degree of certainty what enrollments would be 
in a particular school and in many instances one school would be grossly 
overcrowded while another school nearby would have unfilled classrooms. 

For example, one school attempted to maintain a program for ten 9th grade 
students while several times this number of 9th grade students from the 
same community were transported to overcrowded classrooms in a school 
several miles away. A new school, planned for 350 students, opened with an 

v 

enrollment of nearly 500 because students in nearby oldert schools, wanted ttc 
attend the new school. The nearly 500 students were crowded into the new 
school with enrollment in one room reaching 57, while acceptable vacant 
classrooms were left idle in nearby schools. The justification given by 
the administrators was that parents would not like their' children to be 
denied the opportunity to attend. the new school, and that they had to do 
what pleased the parents. 

When action by the state department of education threatened the 
closing of school operated stores, principals suggested that bhis would 
create many problems because of student# oatronizing stores near the 
schools during school hours. The principals maintained that because 
parents wanted their children to mike purchases of candy and soft drinks 



The administrators of these systems, having accepted an obligation to 
amploy all local residents possible with a minimum of screening and yet 
sensing inadequacies among some of them, blamed the colleges for graduating 
anj the state for certificating incompetent people- They accepted little 
responsibility for screening procedures to eliminate some of the unfit 
applicants, for fundamental encouragement and help on the job, for in-service 
programs to deepen and develop new understandings and skills and tor 

procedures to eliminate the obviously unfit who were occupying teaching 

* 

positions. 

The employment of staff was done in all systems by the superintendent. 
Most of the time he completed the procedure without consultation. 

Occasionally he would confer with the principal of the school in which 
the teacher was to be placed. 

Promotion was almost always from within the system and was decided 
upon by the superintendent. The decisions were based upon factors known 
only to the superintendent and efforts to find out the basis for selection 
were not fruitful. "I decided upon the basis of who would be best for the 
job," was tha standard response. Inference from other evidence indicated 
that selection was made on the basis of the superintendent's Judgment of 
the ability of the person selected to administer smoothly the program in 
existence in the schools and upon the applicant's relations with community 
power. To illustrate this latter consideration, two of the superintendents 
in the study when questioned about their successors if they should resign, 
identified one or two persons who were best qualified among local 

administrators and immediately eliminated those identified with identical 

1 

expressions, "LUt they have no 'connections' (political influence ).^ 11 
county." 



Summary 



Though some of the foregoing comments may appear to be uncomplimentary 
of the school communities , and the administrators who participated in thia 
study, this has been unintentional. The project staff recognizes that 
many of the conditions that have resulted in certain community, school, and 
a dm inistrative performance characteristics are economic in nature, and, 
therefore, are not attributable directly to the people presently living 
in this region. To be sure, in the long run, people do help determine the 
environmental conditions with which they are surrounded; however, the natural 
resources, physical geography, and national relationships also are prime 
determiners of such conditions. Thus, in a very real sense these administrators 
have inherited a region that has been by-passed by the mainstream of American 
growth. Now they must either be content to adjust to less than desirable 
conditions or develop the leadership so crucial if these conditions are to 
be challenged and changed. The project staff saw few instances to suggest 
that the former course of action will be taken. On the contrary , the 
sincerity, dedication, and hope that was projected ffcom these administrators 
were pro mi ses that a better day will ultimately come for this troubled land. 

Briefly, the school and community conditions wherein this study was 
carried on were inhibitory to the in-service education of the administrators 
of the four school districts. Therefore, the efforts that were exerted by 
the project staff had to be developed- so as to overcome the obstacles of 
environment , and yet enmeshed with the environmental conditions so that 
realistic and practical outcomes would be experienced by the administrators. 

Chapter III describes the procedures employed by the project staff to 
provide for the in-service education of the' administrators in the four school 
. districts participating in this study. 
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CHAPTER III 

IN-SERVICE EDUCATION PROCEDURES 

The basic premise jpon which this project was based assumed that procedures 
could be developed for the extension of the professional competencies of 
school administrators practicing in communities such as those described in 
the preceeding chapter. Consequently, the project’s proposal specifically 
prescribed several elements which were projected as a framework within which 
operational procedures would be developed to capitalize upon the unique 
characteristics of each of the school districts. 

This chapter is constructed so that the center headings refer to those 
elements built into the proposal and the subsequent discussion describes the 
procedures developed by the staff for the in-service education of themselves 



and the participating school administrators. 

In an effort to facilitate reading, the chapter’s first sections refer 
to the procedures for the staff’s developing itself into a working team and 

/ 

to the generation of procedures for determining changes that occurred as a 
consequence of the project. Subsequent sections are then devoted to a des- 
cription of the procedures developed for working with the practicing admini- 
strators. 

It will be obvious to the reader that undergirding all descriptions of 
procedures are principles of behavior recognized as M group process*” It 
will be apparent also that group process with problem solving as its focus 
comprised the project staff’s basic procedure. Consequently, . while des- 
criptions of various procedures are offered, the dynamics of the interplay 
of people, circumstances and procedures are impossible to report; however, the 
imp) act of this interplay ultimately determined what was done and the ensuing 
consequences. 
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Developing the Staff as a Team 

n 

The project *s success was largely dependent upon the ability of the staff 
to transform itself into an operational team pursuing commonly accepted goals 
in ways consistent with the projects intent. Consequently, one of the first 
and never ■'ending tasks encountered was that of welding these individuals into 
an efficiently functioning team,, 

The four persons who comprised the project staff were uniquely different 
in many ways, yet possessed some characteristics in common. One was a former 
teacher, principal, and supervisor and had extensive experience in the prep- 
aration of educational supervisors, A second had an experience background as 

i 

superintendent, supervisor, and teacher aud was recognized for his competency 
in the superintendency. The third came to the project from many years as high 
school teacher, elementary principal, and director of instruction in irban 
schools and possessed competency in the elementary principalship. The fourth 
had been an elementary teacher, high school principal, and supervisor and had 
been engaged for many years in in-service teacher education. Thus, while all 
bad considerable experience in public school work and college teaching, each 
brought a somewhat different orientation to the project. 

All four had previously worked together in various efforts at the University 
of Kentucky over a period of two years? two had been together for five years. 

Thus it was initially assumed that this staff had fairly well defined percep- 
tions of each other and so were capable of immediately functioning as a 
team when the project was initiated. This assumption was quite naive, for 
differences in orientation proved to be more formidable than had been antic- 
ipated. This resulted in conflicting positions in interpreting the proposal, 
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in designing the initial implementing procedures and in several other operation* 



al efforts in which joint participation was necessary. 

This aspect of staff development is reported so that others who antic* 
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when differences among members appear. Logically, differences should serve 
a complementary function so that the collective competencies of a team lead 
toward greater productivity than could be realized through the efforts of a 
single person. The outcomes of this project do indeed support this logic; 
however, operationally, differences within a team at times appear to be al- 
most insurmountable obstacles. The give a little, take a little attitudes 
necessary for effective team effort are not guaranteed attributes among a 
group even though they may have had prior experience together, A collection 
of individuals does not necessarily constitute a M team.” 

These staff differences sensitized the staff to a similar difficulty to 
be faced by each district team of administrators. Although it had been rec- 
ognized originally that the ultimate outcomes of the project would depend 
in large part upon the degree to which the administrators could be helped 

to function as a team, the staff had not fully realized the complexity of 

* 

this task. 

Operationally, these staff differences were utilized and somewhat re- 
solved. The unique differences were capitalized on in staff assignment to 
districts and to specific responsibilities at various times. Resolution of 
the differences at the ideational level forced the staff to spend considerable 
amounts of time developing and testing procedures ultimately employed in the 
field. For example, the staff attempted to employ functional group procedures 
to: (a) identify and define its problems, (b) gather information germane to 
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the problem, (c) apply that informatics as a tase for determining subsequent 
action, (d) initiate action, and (e) assess consequences and revise initial 
plans for future action. 

Prom its intensive early periods of discussion and debate, the staff pro- 
duced ”ds set of beliefs” about people and about how people can be assisted to 
change. The following brief statements are offered, without elaboration, .as the 
phildrpsycho^ogical moorings agreed upon fey the staff as the base £cr developing 

i 

procedures for the in-service education of sckool administrators; 

Beliefs About People And Learning 

1. Behavior is purposeful -- not accidental nor random. 

2, Behavior is a function of perception, and the starting point of alter- 
ing behavior is perception. 

3* Perception is a product of the individual’s interactions with his 
environment a 

4. Individuals and groups possess the capacity for altering their per- 
ceptions and thus their behavior. 

5» Such alterations are best Achieved under conditions which provide in- 
dividuals and/or groups: 

a. reasonable freedom from compulsion to accept another person s 
point of view. 

b. encouragement , support and opportunity to examine ideas, procedures 
and/or beliefs which are immediately meaningful. 

c. encouragement, support and opportunity to check their individual 
perceptions against those of other people without fear of reprisal, 
rejection or self-denial. 
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d. opportunities to exercise independence in thought and action 
within a framework of loyalty to others and to the organization. 

e. encouragement and assistance to determine and examine the limits 
of personal freedom within an organizational framework. 

f. time to explore, to examine and to discuss concerns, percep- 
tions and/or belters about self, the job or education in general. 

g. opportunities and assistance in securing and becoming familiar 
with new information significant to jobs to be performed. 

h. opportunities and assistance in utilizing a variety of re- 
sources in seeking solutions to problems. 

i. assistance in establishing goals which are recognized as purpose- 
fully related to job performance or problem solution. 

A second consequence of the staff’s early intensive periods of time 
devoted to difference resolution was the development of a theoretic il 
model of educational administration to serve as a structural framework 
within which administrative performance could be classified and which 
would serve as a guide for the staff. From review of the literature, 
and lengthy staff discussion, the staff developed what they called a 
••Paradigm of School Administration,** which reflected their views and 
established a philosophic structure for the many decisions that 
followed. Consequently, the Paradigm enabled the staff to communicate 
more effectively both among themselves and with the other partici- 
pants, to provide a framework for selecting and/or developing the research 
instruments and techniques, and to arrange and interpret the various 
data of this report. 



